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ABSTRACT 



A literature review of 132 studies of School- to-Work 
programs and consultations with the staff of the National School -to-Work 
Office, researchers, and practitioners in the field drew conclusions about 
the effectiveness of the School - to-Work initiative. Some of the study’s 
conclusions were the following: (1) School- to-Work students maintain good 

grades and take difficult courses; (2) students in School- to-Work stay in 
school and receive their high school diplomas; (3) it is unclear how 
School- to-Work participation affects students’ test scores; (4) 

School- to-Work students are prepared for college; (5) School - to- Work students 
can define their career interests and goals; (6) School - to- Work helps young 
people become prepared for the world of work; (7) the jobs that students 
obtain through School - to- Work tend to be different from and of higher quality 
than the jobs they would normally get; (8) School- to-Work helps students plan 
for the future and act in ways that will help them achieve their goals; (9) 
School- to-Work students feel that their teachers and peers are supportive; 

(10) School- to-Work enhances students' achievement in and perception of 
school; (11) teachers believe that School- to-Work benefits students; (12) 
teachers benefit from participating in work-based professional development; 
(13) employers support the School - to- Work vision and initiative; (14) 
employer participation in School- to-Work partnerships and in work-based 
learning activities is widespread; and (15) employers speak well of student 
interns and see benefits to their firms from participation in the program. 
(Contains 132 references.) (KC) 
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Stephen F. Hamilton, Cornell University and 

Robert J. Ivry, Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 

The enactment: of the School- to- Work Opportunities Act of 1994 was intended to facilitate the 
education and career preparation of young people dining their formative secondary school 
years, expanding pathways to post-secondary education, productive work, and self-sufficiency. 
The Act specifies three kinds of opportunities: school -based learning oriented to high academic 
standards; work-based learning leading to industry-recognized credentials; and connections 
between school -based and work-based learning, through career majors and applied or 
experiential learning. The Act provided “venture capital” that would expand existing programs 
and strategically add new ones and link them to create more powerful systems. States, regional 
consortia, school districts, employers and business organizations, and individual schools have 
used the flexibility afforded them by the Act to take many different approaches, some new and 
some building on efforts already underway. 

The legislation evolved out: of studies revealing that, compared with our competitors, the U.S. 
lacked a coherent system to connect education with employment in the part of the labor 
market where four-year college degrees are not required. The contrasting experience of 
Germany is most often cited to highlight the absence of a U.S. system that fosters the transition 
from school to work. Its higlilv regarded apprenticeship system is supported by employers and 
labor unions and works closely with schools. The School-to-Work Opportunities Act calls for 
creating systems - not merely new programs, but also a structure of linked opportunities 
beginning in middle school, taking root: in high school, and continuing through post-secondary 
training. Studies of this still ongoing system-building find progress but also demonstrate that 
the process requires far more time than the legislation allowed. 

The studies described in this report examine the early effects on youth, teachers, and employers 
of school-to-work components that have been put in place. With the federal legislation 
scheduled to sunset in 2001 and momentum growing in states and localities to sustain die core 
principles of the School -to- Work legislation, it is important and appropriate to take stock of the 
accomplishments and limitations to date. However, the outcomes are necessarily short term; 
not enough young people have been involved for a long enough time to yield a complete 
picture of the transition process, especially longer-term post-high-school results. Thus, current 
findings constitute a status report on intermediate indicators of an ambitious initiative that: is 
still in progress. 

The authors of tins report have done a commendable job of synthesizing tire emerging lessons 
from a disparate group of studies - many of them descriptive, but a few designed to more 
systematically measure the impact of particular types of school-to-work initiatives on student 
outcomes. The overall story is encouraging, especially on the implementation front: die Act: has 
stimulated thousands of thriving school -business partnerships throughout the country aimed at 
fulfilling the goals of the legislation. There is also evidence that certain types of school-to-work 
initiatives are having a positive effect on some educational outcomes while also being warmly 
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embraced by students, teachers, school administrators, and employers. Yet, the jury is still out 
on whether the encouraging short-term effects will lead to longer-term positive effects on post- 
secondary enrollment and completion and labor market success. 

The most notable accomplishments to date include: 

° Employer engagement has reached a new threshold under School-to-Work. In 1997, only 
three years after the Act was passed and before all states had received funds, more than 
one-quarter of all firms employing 20 or more people were members of partnerships, and 
membership has grown steadily since. Their involvement ranges from active participation 
in the planning and implementation of School-to-Work, to sending employees into the 
schools as speakers and mentors, to providing opportunities for job shadowing and student 
and teacher internships. Most employers report that students are productive, valued 
workers. 

° Many young people who participate in School-to-Work broaden their career options, 

including the option of college and other post-secondary enrollment. This finding addresses 
one of the most serious arguments of opponents, who feared that School-to-Work would 
restrict rather than expand student career and educational options. 

° School- to- Work appears to support student achievement on some educational outcomes. 

Participants are less likely to drop out; their attendance and grades improve; they report 
greater access to work-based learning and other career development activities. 

° School-to-Work also fosters broader youth development goals: increased access to caring 
adults, enhanced motivation, and better planning for the future. 

° Participating employers and teachers are generally enthusiastic supporters of School-to- 
Work, describing it as beneficial to themselves, their organizations, and their 
ern p I o vees/ s tu de n ts . 

It is important to point out other major accomplishments not covered in this report: 

° School-to-Work generally serves a broad cross section of* students - students performing at 
both high and low levels — thereby becoming a vehicle for de-tracking. 

° There are indications that School-to-Work funds have stimulated the creation of new 
systems that will endure. Partnerships have been formed among businesses, schools, post- 
secondarv institutions, and vouth -serving organizations in thousands of communities. 
Relations among these partners have been effectively brokered by innovative intermediary 
organizations. More than half of the states have enacted legislation to maintain or expand 
the initiatives begun with federal School-to-Work funds. Attempts are now being made to 
integrate these initiatives into broader high school reform efforts such as the New American 
High Schools, Small Learning Communities (like career academies), and Tech Prep (like 
.High Schools That Work). 




Yet, at this relatively early stage of implementation, there are also clear areas for improvement: 

0 Evidence is lacking on the effects of School-to-Work on standardized test scores. Alriiough 
such tests may not measure all the competencies and skills that school-to-work students are 
gaining, the growing importance of high-stakes testing requires that School-to-Work 
contribute to die educational objectives diose tests measure. 

0 There is only limited evidence to date on whedier School-to-Work has a positive effect on 
college enrollment and completion and labor market success. The assessment of long-term 
goals, including education and employment, requires longitudinal research on well- 
established practices. 

0 Only a small proportion of all students participate in all elements of Sell ool- to- Work: 
rigorous applied academics; intensive work-based learning; and comprehensive career 
development. Career development is die most widespread component. Given the 
encouraging findings of diis report, greater efforts are needed to give more students the 
totality of the school-to-work experience. 

The evidence to date suggests tirat policymakers and practitioners should build on die best of 
School -to -Work, dedicate more energy to addressing the shoitcomings, and integrate School-to- 
Work into the broader high school reform and youth development movements. Additionally, 
the results of the longitudinal studies currently underway (and others diat should be launched) 
will help us to see whedier die short-term promise of School-to-Work is fulfilled in the long 
term. 

This report is immediately relevant to educators, policymakers, parents, and employers. It is 
useful in that it is thus far* the most comprehensive compilation of research examining the 
effects of recent school-to-work efforts. 




The School-to-Work Opportunities Act (STWOA) was passed in 1994 alter more than a 
decade of discussion and debate about the country's system for preparing young people for 
work. This discussion was particularly focused on the role of secondary 7 schools. The STWOA 
built on a variety 7 of educational strategies that were already being used, but by providing 
funding through high-profile national legislation, the Act accelerated those activities, tried to 
give them greater unity 7 and coherence, and provided a focal point around which to organize 
discussion of and experimentation with these educational innovations. But die authors of the 
STWOA had not: intended to create a permanent separate “program.” Rather their goal was to 
generate activities that could then be incorporated into the ongoing and normal functioning of 
the education system. As a result, the funding was scheduled to expire in 2001. 

We are now reaching that funding end point and educators and policymakers must look back 
over die experience of the last several years to decide what lessons have been learned from the 
social and educational experiment represented by the STWOA. In what ways, if any, does die 
strategy have die potential to improve schools, educational outcomes, and the country’s system 
for preparing young people for work? Which aspects have been most successful and why? 

What should educators, policymakers, and organizations such as foundations do now? 

Our goal in publishing this report is to contribute to that discussion by gathering together and 
summarizing die research that has been carried out in the last several years dial: evaluates die 
effectiveness of the school -to- work educational strategy. Organized around a set of themes, we 
shall present brief summaries of results from recent evaluations. 

A.I though the federal legislation is about to end, the flow of research findings relating to School- 
to-Work is, if anything, accelerating. Educational innovations take some time to organize and 
implement, so programs started in the mid 1990s may not have reached full operational levels 
until die late 1990s, and then there is a lag between implementation and the publication of 
research findings. Moreover, perhaps the most interesting and useful research tracks program 
participants over time. This creates an even greater lag between implementation and 
publication. Therefore, die last two years have seen a flourishing of research results, and some 
important evaluation projects are still ongoing. 

Our conclusion is that the research so far has found generally positive results — the school-to- 
work strategy does benefit: students, teachers, and employers. Although critics of this 
educational approach feared diat it would weaken academic achievement and divert students 
to low-skilled jobs, truncating their opportunities for college and further study, the growing 
body of evaluation work so far, even die most rigorous and definitive, has turned up almost no 
negative results. 
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In the 1980s, several trends led to an extensive national discussion of education reform and 
workforce development. The 1983 report A Nation At Risk' claimed that profound weaknesses 
in the education system were undermining U.S. productivity and competitiveness. Researchers 
were documenting and analyzing the changing nature of work and changing skill 
requirements. 2 Increasingly, young people without some post-secondary education could not 
expect to earn enough money to support a family. America’s Choice: High Skills or Low 
Wages! 1 pointed out that many young adults were spending their early years in the workforce 
moving from one low-wage, dead-end job to another. 



At the same time, developments in research on learning and pedagogy emphasized the 
effectiveness of “learning in context.’’ 4 Cognitive psychologists argued that students learn most 
effectively if they are taught skills in the context in which they will use those skills. Advocates 
of constructi vism argued for a pedagogic approach in which students are more acti ve learners, 
guided by their teacher in such a way that they “construct” their own knowledge. These 
approaches were believed to be promising in helping to ameliorate the problem of students’ 
disengagement from school. 

The education reform and workforce development agenda dial; emerged contained several 
principles that were eventually included in a series of bills passed in the early 1990s/’ The 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act; (STWOA) of 1994 r> was the most comprehensive attempt to 
implement the principles, including the following goals: improved academic skills; strengthened 
SCANS skills 7 ; a greater emphasis on standards; innovative pedagogies, including the 
integration of academic and vocational instruction and work-based learning; participation of 
many institutions, including employers, in education; making pathways into partied at: 
occupations more transparent; and facilitation of die transition of the “forgotten half*” to 
postsecon daiy ed ucation . 

The STWOA was not designed to establish a new secondary school program, but instead 
distributed seed money to support states in planning and establishing state-wide school-to- 
work transition systems. To many, it: is this goal of system-building that differentiates the 
STWOA from other education or workforce development initiatives. States were to use the 
short-term federal funding to amend or incorporate existing career preparation activities, and 
create links between school reform and workforce development efforts. Once the federal 
appropriation was distributed, the new systems were to be supported by other long-standing 
education and workforce development funding streams. The final round of federal funding will 
be administered by October 1, 2001 . 

By 1997, more than 90 percent of secondary students in federal grantee states attended schools 
in districts with partnerships, the local collaborations responsible for stimulating and 
implementing school-to-work reforms/ One of the hallmarks of the legislation was the 
flexibility allowed to the states in determining their own forms of School- to- Work; thus, the 
structure and specific activities of these partnerships vary from state to state. Some states 
highlighted efforts already underway, such as Partnership Academies in California, while others 
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began new efforts, such as teacher externships in New Hampshire. Wisconsin chose to invest 
the fimding in youth apprenticeship programs, which the state had previously initiated. 

Thus “School -to- Work 7 ’ is an umbrella term, encompassing a variety of initiatives, some 
intensive and others much less so. While it seems clear that school -to- work themes have 
spread across the country and touch a broad cross-section of students, researchers have also 
foimd that brief work-site visits and job shadowing are the most prevalent activities engaged in 
by students. A survey of high school seniors in eight of the first states that received STWOA 
grants foimd that only three percent had participated in all three components called for by 
proponents: career related academics, comprehensive career development activities, and paid or 
unpaid work experience linked to school . 9 

Hie rapid phase-in of the less intensive activities is likely due to their being easiest to 
implement and least controversial. School-to-Work has faced criticism and a number of 
challenges , 10 despite vocal support by many policymakers, professional associations, and non- 
profit organizations. Some of the opposition originally centered on the chosen name, “School- 
to-Work,” which was taken to imply that the initiative would focus on preparing high school 
students to go directly to work, threatening the college-preparatory curriculum . 11 Because 
School-to-Work has not been universally lauded, it is important to examine what has been 
learned to date so that future efforts rely on evidence in expanding the best of what has been 
achieved and addressing any shortcomings. 

This report reviews what is known about the effectiveness of the school-to-work efforts since 
the legislation. The research literature reports on a wide variety of initiatives that fall under the 
school-to-work umbrella. We do not attempt to map the extent and type of student 
participation, in diese different initiatives; that is being done by Mathematica Policy Research . 12 
Mathematica is also measuring the extent to which states and localities are building school-to- 
work transition systems that will survive beyond die end of the seed money. Our aim was to 
examine research on the impact on youth of the different components of the budding school-to- 
work systems, as well as the impact on teachers and employers. 

Despite the variation in content and methodology, we found that diere is now a growing body 
of research with encouraging findings on School-to-Work. While some research has found no 
effects of school-to-work participation, we foimd no studies reporting that School -to - Work is in 
any way detrimental to students. Instead, the research has generated evidence that School-to- 
Work does provide some benefits for students, teachers, and participating employers. 

In sum, research indicates that participation in School-to-Work can improve high school 
students’ attendance, grades, and graduation rates. School-to-work students are also just as 
likely, and in some cases, more likely, to attend college as comparison-group students. School- 
to-Work also contributes significantly to students’ career preparation, through exploration 
activities and work -based learning experiences. Participation in School- to -Work yields benefits 
for young people in terms of bringing about planful behavior, maturation, self-confidence, and 
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